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Abstract 

Present study has been conducted with the purpose of impact of university skills training on students 
psycho-social and cognitive skills of males’ students in preparatory year deanship in university of Dammam in 
2014/2015. The present study is quasi-experimental pre-post-test design was used with control group. The study 
sample was 150 subjects and randomly assigned into experimental and control group. The experimental group 
was trained four days. Findings of ANOVA, MANOVA and MANCOVA showed that the training program was 
positively and significantly effect on self-confidence, self-assertiveness, tolerance of responsibility and problem 
solving. Furthermore, the results also showed that students had a significant difference on self-assertiveness and 
self-awareness based on their study track. Thus, a comprehensive training program is needed in the field of 
university life to help students adjust and success. 
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1. Introduction 

The educational process is basically deemed among the top pillars of the development and progress of an 
individual in terms of the nation’s development. On the basis of this notion, countries are focused on the 
educational process they provide as a kind of investment. This is evidenced in higher educational systems that 
are dedicated to the provision of fundamental requirements of learning-teaching process in its entirety with the 
belief that progress and development can only be realized through educational progress. In fact, universities are 
deemed to be the manufacturing entity that forms and generates potential leaders who are the sources of thought 
and the gauge that measures the progress of a nation. Successful university students are evidenced to be related 
with related variables. A thorough literature review reveals that the student’s successes at the university are 
predicted at the onset of his university years via the examination of his characteristics. Based on this, Tinto (1998) 
indicated that a socially integrated student in his campus can easily succeed in studies and that college education 
impact on individual’s factors reveals its important aspect. 

In this context, the student’s life skills, personal and social skills are very crucial and every student should be 
able to handle their personal issues and their issues with other relevant others in the community for effective 
decision making and action (Sahebalzamani, Moraveji, Farahani, & Feizi, 2013). People generally go through 
different types of stresses that adversely impact different aspects of their being (psychological, social, cognitive 
and behavior). These stresses effects are different from one individual to another and hence it comes to reason 
that reactions towards them are also different, which is why some people are more capable of controlling their 
emotions compared to others and they can deal with the stressors in a positive manner. Hence, effective 
responses towards demands have key role in the successes of an individual in terms of his adaptation of and 
handling the stressors. Summarily speaking, different people respond different to stressors because each has his 
own distinct personal abilities and characteristics; for instance, while some individuals react positively (the type 
that are more successful in life), while others are faced with great difficulties in living and adapting towards 
stressors. In the context of higher studies, these stressors can come from incompatible university, incompatible 
educational approaches, ignorance of social activities, deficiency of person skills, among others (Varda, Retrum, 
& Kuenzi, 2011; Sahebalzamani et ah, 2013). 

These problems underlying reason were examined by researchers over the past twenty years to find their 
resolution in the context of personal and social skills role in education (e.g. Low & Nelson, 2005; Goleman, 
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2000; Engelberg & Sjoberg, 2004). Nevertheless, owing to the scarcity of studies that are focused on the issue in 
Saudi Arabia, this study attempts to extend literature and examine the issue in the context of Saudi university 
students - relevant issues include emotional and behavioral disturbance, social issues, psychological pressure, 
lack of leisure, average self-esteem level, self-injury, moderate level of social connectedness as discussed by 
prior studies (e.g. Abu-Zeid & Abdel-Fattah, 2009; Abdel-Fattah et al., 2004; Al-Flattab, 2006; Al-Anazi & 
Al-Shamli, 2011; Jdaitawi, Motawa, & Al-Nabrawi, 2013). To this end, according to Low, Lomax, and Nelson 
(2005), the provision of training for personal and social skills considerably improves different academic aspects 
of the student-academic achievement, career excellence, personal health, well-being and development of 
leadership. As a consequence, personal and social skills training initiative would lead to enhanced student 
retention. Lienee, in the present research, practical solutions are offered to educators in Saudi Arabia for optimum 
students’ success in universities. 

1.1 Problem Statement 

Life skills education is among primary objectives behind the current education processes and is one of the many 
novel responsibilities that teachers undertake in this century. In this regard, international as well as regional 
institutions focus has been recently focused on the requirement to inculcate such skills and to include them in the 
study curricula and the training programs of teachers (Univesco, 1996; Alecso, 2004). More importantly, the 
university level of education is crucial in the lives of individuals as it is considered as the mainstream of trained 
leaders possessing theoretical and practical skills in all fields. Generally speaking, university students are faced 
with countless of stressors that could lead to significant issues that affect their psychological, social, cognitive 
and behavioral aspects. As mentioned, the effects of such stressors are different from one student to the next and 
hence, prior studies attempted to shed an insight into the source of pressures including low self-esteem, 
behavioral issues related to negative feeling towards peers, and low academic achievement, deficiency in 
emotional and social competency among others (Appleton, Christenson, & Forlorn, 2008; Raver & Kinder, 2002, 
Young, Storm, & School, 1999). 

In the context of Saudi Arabia, university students have been reported by studies to face certain issues in their 
academic lives (Abu-Zeid & Abdel-Fattah, 2009; Abdel-Fattah et al., 2004). What little studies conducted in this 
field there are show that university students include behavioral and emotional disorders, social problems, 
psychological pressures, and unhappiness. All these issues result in regression in task achievement, ineffective 
study habits, failure and lack of goal setting and planning (Abo-Zeid et al., 2009; Abdel-Fattah et al., 2004; 
Al-Hattab, 2004; Al-Anazi & Al-Shamble, 2011). Through a thorough literature review, a few studies of Western 
and Middle Eastern origin added to the development of specialized initiatives and programs that caters to the 
skills development among university students. The findings of the prior studies and a thorough literature review 
reveal that only a few studies have been dedicated to this particular field and as such, the present study 
contributes to literature by examining the development of over eight skills among Saudi university students. 

1.2 Significant of the Study 

In the context of education, the understanding of the students’ success dynamics carried significant implications. 
Several researchers have therefore examined the importance of university education in a general sense 
(Mohammad et al., 2013; Chickering & Reisser, 1993; Boulter, 2002; Baker & Syrik, 1999). Suffice it to say that 
the identification and use of effective intervention in the refining and enhancing of first year students’ academic 
and social skills are crucial. Several researchers have examined the required components to successful adaptation 
and the development of a positive learning environment. According to recent studies (Head, 2007; Goleman, 
2001) university students’ are impacted by both personal and social training programs and that emotional and 
social skills have a key role in the university students’ successes. Nevertheless, mixed findings have been 
reported concerning the student’s emotional and social skills and his success in the university (e.g. Abdallah et 
al., 2009; Naser & Masmr, 2001; Bastian, Burns, & Nettlebeck, 2005; Van-der Zee, Thijs, & Schakel, 2002). 
This called for additional studies to explore students’ success through the cognitive and non-cognitive factors 
affecting the same (Nelson & Low, 2005; Kracher, 2009). Moreover, a universal need exists to conduct 
additional studies concerning the impact of personal and social training programs for the success of students 
(Jensen, Cohen, Rilea, Hannon, & Howelles, 2007; Low, Lomax, Jackson, & Nelson, 2004; Salami, 2010; Nelis, 
Quiodbach, Mikolajczak, & Hansenne, 2009; Y. Lin, Lee, Hsu, & S. Lin, 2011; Shah & Thingujam, 2008). 
Hence, the present study contributes to literature by examining a training program involving personal and social 
skills in terms of its influence on student’s university success. 

1.3 Objective of the Study 

This study attempts to determine the effect of a training program based on learning theories on the development 
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of the university students’ life skills during their study. Majority of studies in literature stressed on the lack of 
such initiatives for university students and hence, the current study investigates the impact of training program 
on the skills of university students. On the basis of the primary study aim, the following hypotheses are proposed 
to be tested; 

HI: The training program enhances the self-confidence skills of Saudi male students in the experimental group 
compared to the controlled group. 

H2: The training program enhances the social interaction skills of Saudi male students in the experimental group 
compared to the controlled group. 

H3: The training program enhances the self-awareness skills of Saudi male students in the experimental group 
compared to the controlled group. 

H4: The training program enhances the problem solving skills of Saudi male students in the experimental group 
compared to the controlled group. 

H5: The training program enhances the self-assertiveness skills of Saudi male students in the experimental group 
compared to the controlled group. 

H6: The training program enhances the tolerance responsibility skills of Saudi male students in the experimental 
group compared to those in the controlled group. 

H7: No significant statistical differences exist for the effect of the training program on the dependent variables 
based on the academic track. 

2. Study Method 

2.1 Design and Sample 

This study is designed to conduct a pre- and post-test with experimental and control groups according to 2x3 
factorial design. The sample constitutes 150 preparatory year university students randomly chosen on the basis 
of their inclination to take part in the programs. They were divided into experimental and controlled groups, with 
the study tracks being medical, engineering and science. Accordingly 75 students were assigned to the 
experimental group in a random manner and the other 75 to the controlled group according to their study tracks. 

2.2 Procedure 

In this study, a psycho-social personal skills training program was developed where students volunteered their 
contribution for a period of 4 days. The experimental group was provided 8 sessions of the program within two 
weeks while the controlled group was not given any training. The training program administration was overseen 
by four trainers and the training program was conducted via lectures, discussion and role-play. An overview of 
the training sessions is provided below; 

The first session involved the description of the program through presentations, procedures, and the 
determination and relationship building among the members of the group. This is followed by the second session 
which involves self-awareness where members of the group are given time to understand themselves. The third 
session entailed self-confidence skills and the fourth one involved self-assertiveness skills. The students in the 
experimental group were trained in the fifth session on taking responsibility and on the sixth on interaction with 
others and objective determination of skills and targets planning. The seventh session included training for 
solving problem skills and lastly, the eighth session is when student practice, train and provide feedback after 
which the final evaluation takes place. 

2.3 Measurements 

Six scales that were used to measure items in the present study were translated into Arabic language by two 
language experts. The measurement of the six scales was scored with the help of a likert-scale and was validated 
in prior studies (e.g. Bradberry & Greaves, 2004; Gok, 2012; Somiah, 2009; Awad, 2011; Helmreich & Spence, 
1983). The six scales are explained below; 

1) Self-awareness scale: this scale was proposed by Bradberry and Greaves (2004) and it comprises 6 items 
measuring the student’s self-awareness in the pre- and post-test. This scale was translated into Arabic and it has a 
reliability coefficient of 0.746. 

2) Interaction with others: this scale was created by Bradberry and Graves (2004) and it comprises 8 items 
measuring the way students interact with others in and outside of the university environment. This scale has a 
reliability coefficient of 0.822 in terms of internal consistency. 
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3) Problem Solving Scale: this scale was proposed by Gok (2012) and it comprises 20 questions or items 
measuring students’ problem solving skills. It has a reliability coefficient of 0.574 in terms of internal 
consistency. 

4) Self-Confidence Scale: the self-confidence scale employed was the one developed by Somiah (2009), which 
consisted of 40 items that were divided into 20 positive and 20 negative items. The present study adopted the 20 
former items without the latter as they consisted of other variables related to psychology. The scale’s reliability 
coefficient was 0.973 in terms of internal consistency. 

5) Tolerance of Responsibility Scale: this scale was developed and proposed by Awad (2011). The scale 
comprises 49 items that measure the student’s responsibility tolerance. Only 20 items were employed in the 
present study according to the objectives. The scales reliability coefficient was reported to be 0.608. 

6) Assertiveness Scale: the development of this scale is attributed to Helmreich and Spence (1983) and it consists 
of 6 questions measuring the attitudes of students towards university work. It has a reliability coefficient of 0.548 
in terms of internal consistency. 

3. Data Analysis 

Prior to conducting the hypotheses testing, the researcher ran the independent sample t-test to determine whether 
the two groups are statistically equivalent before the experiment was initiated. The dependent variables consisted 
of self-confidence, self-awareness, social interaction, self-assertiveness, problem solving and tolerance of 
responsibility. 

The t-test was first ran on the first set of independent sample with the help of Levene’s Test analysis to determine 
the differences between the two groups (experimental and controlled group) in terms of self-confidence, 
self-awareness, social interaction, self-assertiveness, problems solving and tolerance of responsibility based on 
the significance level of 0.5. The results showed no significant differences between the two groups in terms of 
self-awareness pretest (7 7 =2.018, ^7=. 158>.05), based on problem solving scale pretest (7^=1.933, /?=. 166>.05), 
based on social interaction pretest (F=. 123, j9=.726>.05), based on self-assertiveness pretest (F=1.206, 
j 9=.274>.05), and based on tolerance responsibility pretest (F=.248, j9=.620>.05). However, significant 
differences were noted between them based on self-confidence pretest (7M54.015, p=.000>.05) as presented in 
the following Table 1. 


Table 1. Results of Levene’s test for the research variables pretest 


Variables 

F-value 

sig 

t 

df2 

Sig.(2-tailed) 

Self Confidence 

154.015 

.000 

-5.075 

148 

.000 

Self-Awareness 

2.018 

.158 

.030 

148 

.976 

Self-Assertiveness 

1.206 

.274 

.657 

148 

.513 

Social Interaction 

.123 

.726 

-1.285 

148 

.201 

Problem Solving 

1.933 

.166 

.899 

148 

.370 

Tolerance of Responsibility 

.248 

.620 

-.652 

148 

.515 


Moving on to the research hypotheses assessment, the researcher made use of descriptive analysis to determine 
the mean, value, minimum and maximum value for pretest and posttest of the dependent variables. In addition, 
inferential statistics analysis was employed for the assessment of research questions. Specifically, ANCOVA, 
ANOVA and MANOVA tests were conducted for the evaluation of the differences between means of the two 
groups both in pre- and post-test for the variables of self-confidence, self-awareness, social interaction, 
self-assertiveness, problem solving and tolerance of responsibility values. The ANOVA test was conducted for 
the comparison of means in posttest. 

The pre- and post-test scores of dependent variables of the sample in terms of mean and standard deviation are 
presented in the statistics table. Based on the table, the experimental group participants showed an increase of 
mean scores after training for the variables as depicted in Table 2. Specifically, the experimental group showed a 
mean of pre-test score of (M=32.02, SD=7.42), which was lower than the control group (M=41.60, SD=14.55). 
After the test, the experimental group obtained higher mean scores (M=50.43, SD=12.43) compared to their 
sample counterpart (M=35.20, SD=3.51) and their mean scores for the variables of self-confidence improved 
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with the test. With regards to self-awareness scores, the pre-test scores obtained by the experimental group was 
(M=17.41, SD=2.52) that was higher compared to the controlled group (M=17.40, SD=2.95). Similarly, after the 
test, the experimental group obtained the score of (M=17.37, SD=2.71) while the controlled group obtained 
(M=17.26, SD=2.71) indicating no enhancement of mean scores in self-awareness after training. In terms of 
social interaction, the experimental group obtained pre-test score of ("VT—22.89, SD=3.58), which were less that 
that obtained by the controlled group (M=23.65, SD=3.66). Following the test, the result was the opposite in that 
the experimental group obtained higher scores (M=23.34, SD=3.47) compared to the controlled group (M=23.18, 
SD=2.75), indicating enhanced mean score for social interaction with training. Moving on self-assertiveness, the 
experimental group obtained mean scores of (M=14.96, SD=2.19) before the test that was greater compared to 
that obtained by the controlled group (M=14.70, SD=2.51). The results were similar after the test where the 
experimental group obtained higher mean scores (M=19.78, SD=2.26) compared to the controlled group 
(M=35.20, SD=3.51) indicating enhanced means score for this variable after training. In terms of problem 
solving, the experimental group obtained pre-test mean scores of (M=58.13, SD=8.91) that were greater than that 
of their counterpart (M=56.98, SD=6.51). The post-test mean scores had the same trend with the experimental 
group obtaining (M=62.84, SD=5.48) and the controlled group obtaining (M=62.48, SD=4.72) indicating that the 
former enhanced their mean score for problem solving after training. Lastly, with regards to tolerance 
responsibility, the experimental group obtained pre-test mean scores of (M=57.18, SD=6.43) that were lower 
compared to the control group (M=57.86, SD=6.34). However, the post-test scores were opposite with the 
experimental group obtaining (M=62.45, SD=5.47) higher than the controlled group (M=60.26, SD=4.88) and 
this indicates that the mean scores were enhanced after training. 


Table 2. Summary statistics variables scores IN—43) 


Variables 


Experimental Group 

Control Group 

Self Confidence 

Pretest 

32.02 

41.60 


SD 

7.42 

14.55 


Posttest 

50.93 

35.20 


SD 

12.43 

13.88 

Self-Awareness 

Pretest 

17.41 

17.40 


SD 

2.52 

2.95 


Posttest 

17.37 

17.26 


SD 

2.71 

2.71 

Self-Assertiveness 

Pretest 

14.96 

14.70 


SD 

2.19 

2.51 


Posttest 

19.78 

17.94 


SD 

2.26 

2.67 

Social Interaction 

Pretest 

22.89 

23.65 


SD 

3.58 

3.66 


Posttest 

23.34 

23.81 


SD 

3.47 

2.75 

Problem Solving 

Pretest 

58.13 

56.98 


SD 

8.91 

6.51 


Posttest 

62.84 

62.48 


SD 

5.48 

4.72 

Tolerance of Responsibility 

Pretest 

57.18 

57.68 


SD 

6.43 

6.34 


Posttest 

62.45 

60.26 


SD 

5.47 

4.88 
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On explaining the results in terms of the hypothesized relationships, it is clear that in terms of hypothesis 1; 

HI: The training program led to improving the self-confidence of Saudi male students in the experimental group. 
Upon considering the results of the dependent variables independently, ANCOVA analysis of variance was ran 
for post-test of self-confidence while controlling the covariance pretest-the result for the variable post-test 
indicates statistical significant difference (p=0.05, F=24.208, p=.000, <0.05) as presented in Table 3. 


Table 3. Results of ANCOVA for between subject effect of the research variables: P<.05 


Source 

Dependent Variables Posttest 

Type Sum of Square 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Group 

Self-Confidence 

1678.320 

1 

1678.320 

24.20 

.000 


Self-Confidence Pretest 

15515.198 

1 

15515.198 

223.78 

.000 


Total Self-Confidence 

313200.00 

150 

15515.19 

223.78 

.000 


Note. Significant (p<0.05). 


As for the rest of the hypotheses; 

H2-H6: The training program enhanced the Saudi male students’ self-awareness, social awareness, social 
interaction, self-assertiveness, problem solving and tolerance of responsibility in the experimental group. 

The five independent variables were run through MANOVA, with the independent variables present in 
experimental and controlled group. The first set of analysis results significant main effects for students’ groups in 
terms of dependent variables. The box M test was employed to test the homogeneity of variance-covariance 
assumption that underplays MANOVA and the findings showed non-homogeneity. Added to this, a multivariate 
analysis highlighted statistical significant differences between the groups regarding dependent variables mean 
scores through the Pillais Trace criteria F= (6.945, p=. 000, <.0.05). The results concerning the comparison 
between the dependent variables based on the influence of the independent variables showed significant 
differences between the two groups with (7 7 =20.685, p=.000, n=-123; F=6.656, p=.0\\, r]=-034; F=.185,/>=001, 
r|=.001) on self-assertiveness, tolerance of responsibility and problems solving respectively. The investigation 
that compared the independent variables influence on the dependent variables also showed no significant 
difference between the two in terms of self-awareness, social interaction and problem solving respectively 
(F=.058,/>=.810, n = -000; F=.09%,p=. 667, r| = -001) as depicted in the Table 4. 


Table 4. Results of MANOVA for between subject effect of the research variables: P<.05 


Source 

Dependent Variables Posttest 

Type Sum of Square 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Group 

Self-Assertiveness 

126.960 

1 

126.960 

20.685 

.000 


Social Interaction 

.960 

1 

.960 

.098 

.755 


Self-Awareness 

.427 

1 

.427 

.058 

.810 


Problem Solving 

4.860 

1 

4.860 

.185 

.667 


Tolerance of Responsibility 

179.307 

1 

179.307 

6.656 

.011 

Total 

Self-Assertiveness 

1035.333 

150 





Social Interaction 

1455.333 

150 





Self-Awareness 

1090.640 

150 





Problem Solving 

3885.660 

150 





Tolerance of Responsibility 

4166.560 

150 





Note. Significant (p<0.05). 

According to the obtained results, it can be concluded that partial significant difference exists in the mean total 
scores of dependent variables post-test between the two groups. Added to this, the mean total score of dependent 
variables in the post-test of the experimental group is evidently higher than that of the controlled group for 
majority of the variables under study. When the results for the dependent variables are considered separately, 
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analysis of variance ANOVA is conducted, and the results for the variables that suggested statistical significance 
are self-assertiveness (20.685, p=.0000.05); and tolerance of responsibility test only (F=6.656, p=. Oil, 0.05); 
but the result of the self-awareness, social interaction and problem solving were not statistically significant at the 
p value of .05 as shown in Table 5 below. 


Table 5. Results of ANOVA for between subject effect of the research variables: P<.05 


Source 

Dependent Variables Posttest 

Type Sum of Square 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Group 

Self-Assertiveness 

126.960 

1 

126.960 

20.685 

.000 


Social Interaction 

.960 

1 

.960 

.098 

.755 


Self-Awareness 

.427 

1 

.427 

.058 

.810 


Problem Solving 

4.860 

1 

4.860 

.185 

.667 


Tolerance of Responsibility 

179.307 

1 

179.307 

6.656 

.011 

Total 

Self-Assertiveness 

1035.333 

150 





Social Interaction 

1455.333 

150 





Self-Awareness 

1090.640 

150 





Problem Solving 

3885.660 

150 





Tolerance of Responsibility 

4166.560 

150 





Note. Significant (pO.05). 


As for final hypothesis (H7); 

H7: No significant statistical differences were found for the training program’s effect on the dependent variables 
according to the academic tracks. MANCOVA was run on the six dependent variables of self-confidence, 
self-awareness, social interaction, self-assertiveness, problems solving and tolerance of responsibility. The study 
tracks involved included medicine, engineering and science. The first analysis set produced significant main 
effects for students’ track with dependent variables. The box M test was employed to test the homogeneity of 
variance-covariance assumption that underplays MANCOVA and according to the results, homogeneity was not 
satisfied. 

According to the multivariate test conducted, there exist differences among students tracks based on dependent 
variables cores obtained through Pillais Trace criteria (F= 4.288, p=.000, <.0.05). The investigation results 
compared the independent variables influence on the dependent ones in terms of study tracks and significant 
differences were found among the three tacks; specifically, for medicine, self-awareness and self-assertiveness 
results were(7 7 =5.691, j9=.004, r)=.075; F=16.U6, p=.000, r| = - 192) respectively. No significant differences were 
found among the tracks in terms of self-confidence, social interaction, problem solving and tolerance of 
responsibility as evidenced by the results (F=.246, />=. 783, r| = -003; F=2.769, p=.066, r)=.038; F=.633,p=. 533, 
n=.009; F=1.830,/>=.164, n = -025) presented in Table 6. 
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Table 6. Results of MANCOVA for between subject effect of the research variables: P<.05 


Source 

Dependent Variables Posttest 

Type Sum of Square 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Group 

Self-Confidence 

73.866 

2 

18.933 

.246 

.003 


Self-Assertiveness 

175.345 

2 

87.672 

16.776 

.192 


Social Interaction 

41.260 

2 

20.630 

2.769 

.066 


Self-Awareness 

53.400 

2 

26.700 

5.691 

.004 


Problem Solving 

31.697 

2 

15.849 

.633 

.533 


Tolerance of Responsibility 

89.493 

2 

44.746 

1.830 

.164 

Total 

Self-Confidence 

34989.33 

149 





Self-Assertiveness 

54428.00 

149 





Social Interaction 

82656.00 

149 





Self-Awareness 

46088.00 

149 





Problem Solving 

592827.0 

149 





Tolerance of Responsibility 

568924.0 

149 





4 . Discussion 

According to Reason (2009), obtaining a college degree holds an important area of study in higher education 
field. Universities are facing the challenge of efficiency generating students who are critical thinkers, 
relationship prone, and those who can adopt learn and deal with independence (Astin, 1993; Low & Nelson, 
2005). An increasing proportion of literature evidenced that a training program could enhance the students’ 
success in universities in terms of personal skills, social skills, social behavior and academic success (Meyer, 
Fletcher & Parker, 2004; Parker et al., 2005). However, evidence on the potential use of training in enhancing 
social and academic success of university students is still scarce (Low & Nelson, 2003; Li, Wright, Rukavina, & 
Pickering, 2008). Hence, the present study attempted to determine whether training program sessions could 
improve the self-confidence, self-awareness, self-assertiveness, social interaction, problem-solving and tolerance 
responsibility skills among Saudi university students. 

Consistent with the first hypothesis, the findings showed the training course to improve the self-confidence of 
the students-this finding is aligned with that of Asting (1993), Lotkowski, Robbins, and Noeth (2004). This can 
be attributed to the fact that students are involved in some extracurricular activities that may contribute 
positively to their interpersonal relationship with their peers and instructors and that could motivate their positive 
development. Training also significant enhanced the self-assertiveness of the students and their tolerance for 
responsibility. It can therefore be concluded that the training tasks helped in enhancing the students’ ability to be 
responsible in completing their tasks successfully and taking active part in the group via training. This may also 
develop their character as they have to relate to their peers while enhancing their skills. 

On a similar finding, other researchers including Escarti, Gutierrez, Pascual, and Liopis (2010), Hellison (1985, 
2003) and Margolis and McCabe (2006) also reported the same findings indicating that when adolescents take 
part in extracurricular activities, opportunities for interaction with their peers are developed which provides them 
the chance to develop friendships and social confidence (Wilson, 2009). In addition, participation of students 
may also indicate maturity and self-affirming actions as those who took part in a same-caliber study by Wilson 
(2009) appeared to have developed a sense of commitment and obligation (Wilson, 2009). To conclude, those 
participating in extracurricular activities displayed greater self-perception that those who did not (Daley & Leahy, 
2003). 

The second set of results regarding self-awareness, problem solving and social interaction showed no statistical 
difference in improvement among students. This may be attributed to the content of the training sessions, which 
were ineffective in enhancing the level of skills. Moreover, owing to their complexity, they may not have been 
suitable for the students and hence, the non-statistical significance. The results contrasted with those reported by 
L. Snyder and M. Snyder (2008). 

As for the third set of analysis results concerning the different impact of the training programs among the 
students’ self-confidence, self-awareness, self-assertiveness, social interaction, problem solving and tolerance of 
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responsibility according to their study tracks showed significant differences for both self-awareness and 
self-assertiveness skills among medicine students, with the exception of other skills. This may be explained by 
the fact that students of medicine are highly aware of themselves which may lead to the affirmation of their 
behavior. Added to this, students in medicine are often challenged in their field and require more awareness both 
in and out their classes. 

4.1 Limitations and Recommendations 

The evaluation of students’ success in the university level has recently been increasingly focused on. On the 
basis of evidence garnered from reports, a large proportion of university students drop-out of universities prior to 
obtaining their degrees. Hence, prior studies urged for the creation of training programs to resolve the issue (e.g. 
Low & Nelson, 2005; Li, Wright, Rukavina, & Pickering, 2008). In response to this urging, the present study 
attempted to create a training program to improve the students’ skills and to bring about the success of students 
in terms of social and academic skills at the university (i.e. enhancing self-awareness, self-confidence, 
self-assertiveness social interaction, problem solving and tolerance of responsibility. However, like other studies, 
the present one has some limitations. First, the sample of this study was obtained via purposive sampling and it 
comprised of first year university students. This type of sampling limits the ability of results generalization into 
the more general population (Fisher et ah, 2002). Second, quantitative data was obtained with the help of 
self-report measures giving the participants considerable opportunity to manipulate their answers to get over the 
tests quickly and to satisfy the researcher-there may be voluntary or involuntary answer choices that contradicts 
actual experience (Creswell, 1994). Future studies may resolve this limitation by using qualitative methods to 
highlight the actual perception of students of their university success. Lastly, the training program was employed 
for a short time and hence may confine generalization and as such, this study recommends future studies to 
allocate more time for accurate results. 
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